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DISCUSSION-PLURALISM IN RELIGION. 

CYBUS H. ESHLEMANi 

In an article in the July, 1921, number of this Journal, Ben- 
jamin Ives Gilman says, page 429, that there is one infinite per- 
sonality, and that all our individual personalities are embraced 
in it during life and are identified with it after death. At the 
bottom of our minds, he says, this one higher personality reveals 
itself. Happiness is attained in so far as we live as one being; 
misery exists because there are bars that keep us asunder. 

This view is held in one form or another by probably the large 
majority of writers on these subjects, but it should in part at least 
be opposed, for it obstructs the rational solution of all the prob- 
lems of religion and ethics. In some degree, it is true, all human 
personalities may be unified; but in some degree also, and perhaps 
greater degree, they cannot be unified, for they are fundamentally 
different. Husband, wife, father, mother, child, brother, sister; 
statesman, soldier, sailor, mechanic, farmer; scientist, poet, pastor, 
physician, nurse, teacher, and numerous others, are largely 
diverse personalities and cannot be unified without excluding 
more than is retained, In the highest summations and sublima- 
tions, thus, we have, not one supreme personality, but numerous 
supreme personalities. I named some of these also in the dis- 
cussion headed "A Satisfactory Religious Code," in the October, 
1920, number of the Journal. 

The pluralistic view contributes perhaps more to the under- 
standing of the ultimate realities, including human life, than does 
the monistic; and Greek polytheism stands out perhaps more as 
the ancestor of modern religious truth than does Jewish monothe- 
ism. And yet few philosophers venture to develop this line of 
thought. Howison, James, and MacTaggart occur to mind. 
But Howison, while favoring the plurality of individuals, did not, 
as I understand, argue for plural deities. James contended the 
world cannot be completely unified, but he thought it could be 
unified in the main, though many odds and ends would be left 
over. MacTaggart has gone far in the right direction, but not, 
I think, to the ultimate conclusion — that is, to the belief in co- 
ordinate supreme personalities. 
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Pluralistic deities and ideals do not involve discord and misery. 
On the contrary, the toleration of diversity, which exists in the 
nature of things and cannot be suppressed, is absolutely neces- 
sary for the maintenance of harmony. Nor need pluralism lead 
to absolute individualism. The categories and personalities, 
while numerous, will be limited. Each individual will in some 
measure be unique, but in the main it can be referred to a class. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Gilman's main contention— "for 
euthanasia in extreme cases for hopeless defectives and sufferers. 
This great principle and two others — birth control (mostly by 
sexual restraint), and eugenics — are exceedingly important, and 
will in time bring incalculable benefits to mankind. But these 
principles are stronger on the pluralistic than on the monistic 
basis and are aided rather than injured by my criticism. 

Granting that numerous supreme personalities or beings exist, 
the question presses for solution, What is the proper designa- 
tion for them collectively? Is gods satisfactory, or deities? Or 
should a new term be introduced? A term including the sound 
elements of the older ones, yet expressing also the newer and 
larger conceptions? Could not contributors to the Jotjbnai* 
answer this question, which for many of us is urgently important? 

Cyhus H. Eshleman. 

Ltjdington, Michigan. 



